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Sutire’s wy weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

Lo run a-muck and tlt at all I meet ; 

fontly wear it in a land of Heetors, 

Lhieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Porr. 








RIEGO—ERSKINE! 
—__ ai — 
MUCH SAYER TO TALK, THAN TO ACT IN BEHALF OF THE 
PEOPLE. 
Ee 
That these two distinguished individuals should have de- 


scended into the grave in the same month, and that the deaths 
of both should have been the subject of conversation at the 
same period in England, naturally excites a degree of com- 
parison between the two individuals, both distinguished as- 
sertors of popular rights, and both opposed to the reigning 
factions of the day. 

The result of such a comparison will be to show how much 
safer it is to “speak daggers,” than to use them—how 
much safer to play with the mane of the Zon, than to take the 
tiger by the beard. By the lion, we would mean the multi- 
tude ; which, though often fierce, and sometimes terrible ia 
wrath, is of a noble and forgiving nature—while the tiger 
despotism, is always ferocious, remorseless, and vindictive— 
delighting in blood from a voracious appetite for slaughter ; 
and never so happy as when it can glut its revenge. 

No. 23, Vol. XI. 
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Tt was the fate of Erskine to play with the mane of the 
lion —the destiny of Riego to grapple with the tiger in his 
fiercest mood! The one lived in all the splendour of luxury 
from the patronage of the multitude, who thought he was 
serving their cause, and sunk at last into a pensioner of the 
court, which he had opposed ith so much seeming earnest- 
ness. The other, after’ life of toil, jeopardy, and incessant 
care, in the actual assertion and defence of public liberty, 
fell into the hands of his merciless enemies, and died, bar- 
barously mangled, and savagely butchered in the midst of 
those whom he had served with such danger to himself.— 
One is raised to the dignity of the peerage of England; the 
other is condemned to the scaffold in Spain.—One is ex- 
tolled as the most eloquent man who ever lived; the other 
is condemned as a seditious demagogue, who merited death 
for controlling the caprices of a legitimate king!—The one 
rose to fame and fortune by the mere avowal of principles ; 
the other has been subjected to what is called an ignominious 
death, for honestly endeavouring to reduce them to practice.— 
The one lived toa good old age, amidst the applause of his 
countrymen ; the other has perished in the vigour of his life, 
in the eyes of men who deserve no country. Fhe members 
of the profession to which Lord Erskine belonged, are about 
to erect a monument tohis memory. Jn Spain, to mention 
the name of Riego with approbation, would be to incur 
the danger of displeasing the faction which has murdered 
him. To what shall be traced the difference in the fate of 
these men—the superior rancour of the enemies of Riego, or 
the superior character of the Spanish victim to the Jaurel- 
crowned advocate of Britain? Riego was more dreaded by 
the tyrannic faction in Spain, than Erskine, by iis fellow 
party, in England. Our eloquent countryman once wielded 
the sword—but he found it was not the road to fortune, and 
he relinquished it for a feather, by which he tickled the pub- 
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Jicinto a profitable admiration. Riego was not looking for 
fortune when he drew his sword. If he had been, he would 
not have thought of serving the people, who always either 
desert their leaders, or betray them. Lord Erskine took the 
more prudent course. He served himself in sceming to 
serve the people; whom, to have served in reality, would 
have injured himself. We are not here blaming Lord Er- 
skine, but we may ask, on such an occasion, whathe has 
done for the people? For individuals he has performed es- 
sential services. He saved the Dean of St. Asaph from 
some of the penal consequences of telling the truth.— 
Ile defeated the Lord Chancellor in his attempt to fa- 
bricate a system of constructive treason. He defended 
the author of the Rights of Man, and though he did 
not succeed in the attempt, he took the opportunity of 
uttering some noble and important truths; which, though 
they fell among thorns, and by the way side, and produced 
no fruit, were not the less intrinsically valuable on that ac- 
count, An age may come, when they will be better appre- 
ciated. The best that canbe said of his services to the pub- 
lic cause is, that he prevented some things from becoming 
worse; though he mended nothing that was bad. He must 
have been aware of the trickery of the Special Jury list, 
both in the country, andin the metropolis. He could not 
see the same faces, year after year, term after term, day 
after day, and hour after hour, without suspecting, we may say 
without knowing, that there was “ something rotten” in the sys- 
tem which so regularly aud so constantly brought them there. 
Nay, he has furnished evidence egainst himself thathe did 
know of this monstrous abuse, which rendered his eloquence 
a mockery; and his solemn reference to a tial by jury 
a miserable farce. When Sir Richard Phillips attempted to 
remedy this abuse, he applied to Lord Erskine for his power: 
ful assistance; and was answered that he had better be 
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quict, forthat the Judges would rather hang him than part 
with ¢hezr Special Juries! This was sad, shrinking conduct 
for achampion of public rights; but the champion had be- 
come a Lord—the public advocate was converted into a 
public pensioner. It did not become Lord Erskine to 
pursue the democratic course of Thomas Erskine.— 
The Caius Gracchus had been metamorphosed into a 
copy of the Roman Knight, who was forced to per- 
form a character for the amusement of the court. The day 
that made Erskine a Lord, was hailed by corruption as one of 
her greatest days of jubilee. She had had an hour of tri- 
umph before, when he was first enlisted in the ranks of party, 
and gave up his country for the plaudits of the Whigs; but 
when he became a lord, and was on the high road for a pene 
sion, all his former offences in favour of the people were ob- 
iterated, forhe became as harmless to the wasps as a drone 
bee! Title has ruined Lord Grey! but it destroyed Lord 
Erskine; because it took him out of the only ranks in which 
it was possible he could shine; and feeling his importance 
gone, he condescended to amuse, to degrade himself, with 
the wericst trifes! Wis accession to the ranks of the Aristo- 
eracy had noexcuse. ‘The Chancellorship was a poor plea 
for becoming a Lord, just at the period when Lordships were 
growing into too much familiarity. It has always been a 
losing game fer a statesman to be called to the Upper House, 
alias, the hospital for incurables. The great Lord Chatham 
had not credit or talent enough to bear up against the double 
weight of a ttle anda pension. No wonder that the bark of 
Lvskine should founder. [tis remarkable that the leaders of 
tie people should have no more ambition than to barter their 
love and abandon their service, to follow in the train of their 
oppressors! Mere pride should preserve great men from such 
degradation. Better, athousand times better, is the death, 
of Riego, than the lives of such triflers with their own. 
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Shonour—such assassins of their own character. Whac 


might not Fox, Grey, Sheridan, Erskine, Grattan, a: 

other luminaries of the close of the eighteenth centur, 

have been, if they had been as true to themselves, am 
as just to their own fame, as the brave, the generous 
Riego! But, dancing as they were, between two will-o’the- 
wisps, called party and sed/ interest—or in other words, 
avarice and fear, they created opportunities of serving the 
people only to profit by them themselves; and hence, while 
their coffers were filled, and titles, honors, and pcn- 
sious were showered upon them, they were utterly iu- 
different whtther their public proceedings benefitted the peo- 


ple or not. If they succeeded, in any trifling degree, on be- 


half of the people, the public gratitude was boundless:— 
if they did not succeed, the public applause was only 


the louder in their praise. They had liberal patrons, 


and generous pay-masters; and they rewarded them by an 
appearance of zeal, whicn was necessary to enable them to 


‘profit by the inclination to believe them honest and earnest in 


the public cause. How often, in prose und in verse, has it 
been said and sung, that Grattan has saved Ireland! Yet 
what was Ireland when his task of salvation began? A 
powerful and independent state! An important ally of Bri- 
tain, with its liberties and its purse in its own hands ?—. 
What is it now, after the sa/vation by Mr. Grattan? A me 
serable province, an abject appendage to the British eni- 
pire—a bye-word and a scoff—bankrupt, beggared, and dis- 
tracted—all its artificial evils exaggerated—all its natural ad- 
vantaves diminished—at once a burthen and a reproach to 
the empire of which it forms a part—to which it was united? 
So much for the salvation of Ireland by Mr. Grattan! So 
much for the splendid reward he received for his meritorious 
services! Could Ireland have been in a worse cendition if 


the name of Grattan had remained in eternal oblivion ?— 
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Could a rapacious system of relentless oppression havé 
marched with a firmer step, if Grattan had never lived ? 
No ;—Ireland would have lost nothing had she never known 
him, but the degradation and insult of hearing him, in a 
political dotage, recommending her to hug her chains, to 
dance in her fetters, and to thank her masters for their ge- 
nerous kindness! So is it with regard to Erskine and Eng- 
land. He flourished as} England fell; as Grattan bloomed 
amid the falling ruins of his country! It is always a snspi- 
cious circumstance to see men prosper who oppose oppres- 
sion. The singularity of the matter cannot fail to attract at- 
tention. Men know that the tyranny cai crush whom it 
hates; and where it spares to strike it would seem to fear no 
enemy. Far be it from us to say, that these men were in al- 
liance with the oppression; but despotism found out their 
leading principles. It saw that they would rather amuse 


themselves with denouncing an act of injustice, than to as- 


sist in preventing the perpettation, or avenging it in a more 
manly method. Those who falk most are rarely to be feared 
inaction. Their spirits exhaust themselves in their tongues, 
and nothing remains w:thin them to warm the heart, or to 
stimulate the hand. The ruling faction saw that to obtain 
the public applause was a stronger incentive with them thant 
to deserve it. Popularity was with them the passport to the 
consideration which they desired ; and when their object was 
gained they were indifferent to the means. Who could have 
expected that Grattan, the retained advocate of public rights, 
should have been seen crouching in St. Stephens at the feet 
of the shameless author of the Union—a matter still more 
abominable in the means of its execution than in the con- 
ception of the iniquity. Who would have expected to sce 
Erskine wearing a blue ribbon, and priding himself upon a 
nick-name! Or who could have thought that the smile of 
a King could have tamed down that fierce British bull-dog; 
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Mr. Grey, into a mere insignificant Earl, barely making a 
‘speech once a year, as if he were paying a fine for the re~ 
demption of his popularity, in virtue of complying with the 
custom! ‘There must be more in these matters than suits 
ordinary comprehensions. We should as soon have thought 
of the Colossus of Rhodes becoming a Parisian petit maitre, 
as of Mr. Grey becoming a cypher among polititians, Com- 
mon pride should have prevented this; but there are ears to 
which the sound of“ your Lordship” is more palatable than 
the noblest virtues which can adorn the-species. Yet there 
is something wonderful that Grey and Erskine should stoop 
‘to take up the baubles which La Fayette threw from him m 
‘disgust. A man who accepts a title after a career‘of af- 
fected patriotism, confesses that ‘vanity, and not principle, 
urged him forwards—that he railed agaist distinctions be- 
cause he did not possess them; and played the democrat 
‘out of pique that -he was not a member-of the aristocracy. 
How different the character of Riego. The abuses of Go- 


‘vernment in Spain were more monstrous than ours. They 


‘stood more pronimently forward; and the remedy presented 
itself more forcibly to the common eye. But had our Er- 
skines, our Greys, our Grattans, been in Spain, would they 
have acted like Riego? Had they decision of character, 
‘firmness of nerve, and resignation of heart sufficient to have 


‘imitated his daring ? Would the souls that could accept tit/es, 


and honors, from one king, however good, have dared to say 
‘to another, however bad, “here tyrant, shalt thou pause 2” 
No! Had Riego been capable of seeking any thing for himself, 
he would never have ventured to have planted the standard 
‘of independence! Had Riego’been of the ordinary stamp of 
‘patriots, we might have heard of his taking the lead in peti- 
tioning vaguely for a redress of grievances—of his talking 
about constitutional rights, without venturing to define them 
~~of his exhortations to the people to conduct themselves 
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peaceably, and respectfully towards the existing autho- 
rities—but his sword would never have been drawn; nor 
would his devotion to the public service have cost a life 
beyond all value, when compared with such men-as we have 
seen, andas wehave known. Heroes and patriots like Rreco 
are extremely rare, Scarcely is one produced im an age; and 
then only, as if mature were ashamed of her cominon labours, 
and were anxious to shew that she had not entirely forgetten 
the materials which should unite to form a man. When 
she thus produces one of her master-picces, the here belongs 
hot merely to the country which has the honour of his 
birth, or the infamy of his death, but to the world 
at large. He rises above the ordinary level of his spe- 
cies, and exhibits a more perfect standard of human 
virtue, which demands general admiration, Like the tower- 
ing cliff, he stands a common beacon, to guide men oa- 
ward in the course of glory. His memory becomes a secrct 
inspiration—his history an incentive to imitate the actions 
which have sealed his glory. ‘To the example of such men 
we turn with as much reason for invigoration in our patriotic 
duties, as the traveller turns to the refreshing stream from 
the parched terrors of the sultry desert. It consoles us to 
find that such men have lived—that patriotism is not merely 
aname, or a mask—that there is something in virtue more 
than an emply sound—and that even the terrors of an unde- 
served death, are eclipsed by the glories of a well-spent life. 
The mentory of Riego ought to be the dearer to the recol- 
fections of Englishmen, because he was noé their country- 
man. They should shew that in extraordinary cases of ex- 
alted virtue, they know no distinctions ; and that a tyrant’s 
Sanguinary vengeance Is not the less the subject of their 
hatred, because it lights upona foreign brow! A few of the 
choicest spirits of the age, are endeavowing to obtain a 
public, a national testimony to the virtues of the murdered 
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hero. Greece, Rome, England, have raised sculptured effi- 


gies of thetr native warriors, poets, and sages:—but there 
is a prouder duty to perform—a richer glory to obtaimn—in 
the erection of a monument to the memory of this sacrifice 
upon the altar of despotism in Continental Europe. Eug- 
land denounced the aggression upon the independence and 
liberty of Spain. Shall England not denounce the horrid 
crime by which that infamous aggression has been consum- 
mated. The horror of his assassination rouses feeliags of so 
deep a nature, that the present age needs no stimulus to re= 
member the atrocity, But should we not be able to avenge 
his foul murder in this generation, we must bequeath ven- 
reance as a sacred lezacy to our descendants ; and we must 
prepare them for the fully entering into the feelings of that 
duty, by presenting them with every external memorial we 


can leave behind us. We -must perpetuate the facts of 


stratagem by which he was betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies —of the savage brutality with which he was treated 
by a royal mob—of the insults to which he was subjected in 
prison—of the mockery of placing a crucifix before his eyes, 
and the blasphemy of throwing him from the ladder of the 
gibbet,;when the reading monk arrived at the name of ‘* Jesus 
Christ!" What a horrible association with such a name! 


What dreadful hypocrisy ! What abasement of the human 


character! Can we read it without shuddering? Does not 


every hand grasp an imaginary dagger, and every heart throb 
instinctively for an awful retribution! Yes! The present age 
abhors this outrage. Every feeling is up in arms against 
its authors! The distress of the surviving patriots of Spain 
sinks into comparative nothingness. 
temporary privations—severe, indeed, and undeserved— 
wants, which humanity and respect call upon us to relieve, 
with a prompt ethcacy:—but, compared with the principles 
which are written in the bieod of Riego, they are trifling. 


Their wants are but 
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He has rrnisnep in the cause for which they suffer! He ha’ 
mot only perrshed, but has been robbed of his life under afi 
the hozridly appalling circumstances which the sanguinary 
spizitof royal and stperstitiows ferocity combined could in- 
vent to make his last hours bitter and dreadful. Insult upon 
insult was heaped ypon his head, in the vain hope that it would 
Ge mistaken for infamy to him. The ignominy has recoiled 
apor tlie heads of Iris murderers, and that it should rest upon 
‘them. until his:spirit is appeased, should be the care of every 
freeman. Let his monument, then, erected in the British 
Bbetropolis, tell to future ares the history of Riego. Let it 
proclaim, that he was thie first great victim to a league of 
despots, who had dared to publish that the people had no 
rights. but what their “ royal masters chose to grant them.” 
Bis offenee was having upheld the rights of the people to chuse 
rulers and institutions for themselves. This has been the 
boasted virtue of Englishmen for ages that have passed. [f 
it be more than boast, let the memory of thts hero be conse- 
erated amongst us. Let it become as familiar to our ears as 
“houselvold words.” Let'us teach our chifdren to venerate 
Susitame, that our future warriors may emulate his actions, 
‘waowld they become necessary, to check the career ofa despot 
king, orefa profligate ministry. Let us exhibit to the world 
that if we have no heroic patriots amongst us, we can admire 
heroism, and love the patriots of other lands. 

A, suitable place for the erection of some adequate memo- 
vial of the fallen hero, is now enquiring after ;. and it is antici- 
pated that one willbe found which will equally grace the 
givers, and the gift. It will then be probably deemed neces+ 
sary that a public meeting should be convened, in order that 
whe memorial may be erected in a manner which may confer 
wpor it the character of a public tribute; and when the 
appeal to the public shall be made, we can have no doubt but 
that it will be properly aird promptly answered. 
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RADICAL REFORM—LINCOLNSHIRE ELECTION: 


Ee 

We do not attach much importance to any struggle between 
two rival candidates, when the principles upon which they 
stand forward are not fully explaiiied and truly understood ; 
and the reason is, that if a bad system is to be continued, 
we care not who are the agents of its continuance—whether 
those who love it because it pays—or those who dislike it a 
little because it plunders, but feat to make any attack upon 
it. In the present contest for Lincolnshire, we have princi- 
ples put forward against dn individual; the friends of Radi- 
cal Reform against Sir W. Ingilby, whose patronage by Lord 
Yarborough destroys all his pretetisions to independence.— 
The Reformers, however, have not been able to produce a 
man who will labour for them and himéelf. Sir John Tho- 
rold will serve if he is elected; but he will not artimate, ens 
courage, cheer, and rouse his friends by his personal exer 
tions. This is wrong. It is too miich to ask of British free- 
holders to do their duty without a stimulus; ahd, although 
the ordinary methods of stimulating them are base and should 
be despised, the presence of those whom they wish for leaders 
is not a very irrational expectation on their pdits; and in this 
they ought to have been gratified. That Sir William Ingilby 
will be elected there is but little doubt; not by a majority of 
the freeholders—not because he has the feeling of the county 
with him—but because there is no feeling excited stron 
enough to induce the voters, generally, to take the journey 
to Lincoln. If Lord Yarborough had put up his black ser- 
vant, or his great house-dog, as his nomifee fof the county, 
there are hundreds of freeholders who would have said— 
«« Aye, aye, itisnomatter. Blackey or the Dog will do for 
‘‘ us. Itis no odds who is Member, things will go on all 
‘¢ the same; and ‘ bow wow,’ or ‘Yes; Massa,’ will do as 
well as an aye ora no, for the Minister wf have his own 
‘¢ way, after all:—so e’en let him. Give him rope enough, 
‘© and he'll hang himself at last.” A very considerable 
majority of all classes think and talk in this despairing mode. 
And they act as they think and talk—sit by the 8tream in hopes 
that the river will run out. We did not think there would have 
been found half so many in Lincolnshire as have voted for 
Sir John Thorold, atthe call of Col. Johnson, and the ear- 
nest reformers. The freeholders, there, are rising in our ese 
timation. A few hundreds of men who dare and will do 
their duty, at all hazards, and at all inconveniences, are va- 
luable men; and we are glad to learn that they may be found 
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in Lincolushire when wanted. To know this, is better than 
to have Sir John Thorold returned to Parliament. 

We have a word tosay to one reverend Sir Charles Ander- 
son, who very stupidly took an opportunity of telling the as- 
sembly before the hustings, that he would ‘ rather "have his 
«right hand cut off than sign a petition for annual Parlia- 
*“ ments, universal suffrage, and election by ballot ;” be- 
cause, according to this reverend man of ‘Gotham, they 
‘** would soon turn our present constitution into a republican 
“ Government.” Heaven bless us! What a discovery! 
Now we happen to think that the sooner our present con- 
stitution was turned into any thing good, the better it 
would be; and a republican Government is found in 
America to be a very good thing indeed—cHEAP, seEx- 
VICEABLE, aid NEVER OUT OF REPAIR, What is this 
reverend gentleman afraid of, then? He would not surely 
be sorry to mend the present constitution; and he does 
mot venture to tell us that a republican government 
would be worse than ours. We grant it would not be so 
magnuificent—so splendid—so venerable—so gothic—as thie 
borough system. But why should this startle Sir Charles 
Anderson. Has he any interest in the cobwebs that hang 
about the old hall, where the state spiders sitin bloated 
pride, and talk of their freehold titles to their patent places, and 
thet réght divine to devour all the flies that come within 
their reach. Coit. Johnson very properly noticed the silly 
end uncalled for observations of this reverend gentleman, in 
the following manner:—and as the reply is quite conclu- 
sive, we may spare any further observations on our part. 


‘“‘ With respect to the observation of Sir Charles upon uni- 
versal suffrage, annual parliaments, and election by ballet, I 
am called upon to say something. The petition for these, j it 
is known, was proposed at the meeting, and rejected; and so 
far that’s done with. (Cheers.) ButI challenge any man 
breathing—I challenge the reverend baronet—to deny the 
fact, that every mantis born PREE—(Cheers)—that every 
man has EQUAL POLITICAL RIGHTS—(Cheers)—and 
ought todefend them! (Reiterated cheering.) But have we 
.not been made Leggars by a bad, corrupt, infamous, jobbing 
government? (Cheers.) Did we not expend two hundred 
millions of money todrive the French out of Spain? (Cheers.) 
And have we not since stood quietly by and see the same 
French let loose the infernal Ferdinand upon that i ioe to 
tuck its best blood? (Lord cheering.) Ifthe whole peo 
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ef England had been, properly represented in parliament, as 
was their right, none of these things would have occurred 3; 
end therefore I stand up as the advocate of universal suffrage. 
(Cheers.) These observations do not perhaps apply to the 
subject before us; but I felt myself called upon, after the 
manner in which radical reform had been alluded to, to come 
forward; and without that call I repeat they would not have 
been made by me this day. (Applause.)” 
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te te —— a ar oO ments 
GREAT NEWS! 
——_e 
SIR Re WILSON MADE A MAN OF BY FIVE KINGS! 
— 


Ata meeting extraordinary of the Cabinet of Vienna, at 
which the Empe ror himself presided, it was unanimously 
sereed, that Sir Robert Wilson was much too honest a man 
to be distins culshed by the wearing of any Austrian Court fia- 
vours:~—that the Emperor and his advisers had quite mis- 
taken thecharacter of the said Sir Robert, having taken him 
for an adventurer who did not care upon whom he drew 
hissword; but that since he endeavoured to save the people 
of FE: ngland from the swords and pistols of the Red Guards, 
and the people of Spain from the banditti of the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, he had shewn himself unworthy of the friendship 
and regard of the plunderers and oppressors of the people ; 
and, therefore, should be dimissed fromthe regimcnt of royat 
rogues in Austria, and declared incapable of wearing the 
usual badge of the royal banditti. 

<= ie 

Atasimilar meeting of similar characters, at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Einperor also present, it was agreed, that any mar 
who would prevent a soldicr from cutting down a citizen, was 
a dangerous character :—andas Sir Robert Wilson attempted 
to do that in England, he might also do it in other countries ; 
and as the Emperor is greatly disappointed with this propen- 
sity of Sir Robert in favour of the people, he orders his name 
to be erased from the list of the Russian Imperial and Royal 
Planderers and Oppressors, aud deprives him of the respected 
badye of the Imperial banditti. 

———«a Se —— 

Ata similar meeting of the same characters, of Prussia, with 
the King in the chair, it was also resolved, that as Sir Robert 
Wilson called himself now a friend of the people, it was high 
time to strip him of all royal favours; and that the conduct of 

ie other royal goverameuts should be imitated. 
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The consequence of this important news is, that Sip 
Robert Wilson, as he has no British title, will become plain 
Mr. Wilson ; no less than jive Kings having clubbed their 
displeasure together ro MAKE A MAN OF HIM! The King 
of England took away his rank in the English army, for what 
reason, we need not say. Sir Robert threw up his Portu- 
guese decorations, just in time to save an insult from the King 
of Portugal. The great potentates of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, now fall pell-mell upon his remaining distinctions ; 
and taking away favours that were degrad:ng to him to wear, 
they have restored him to himself, and to the people; and if 
he does not extertain a grateful recollection of these matters, 


and reward them accordingly when time shali serve, he is ng 
soldier. 











En ear” | 


NATURAL HISTORY.—In Widow’s-row, in B——d, 
Hants, there is now to be seen a full BLOWN Rose, in the 
ossession of the present resident Manager of that Borough. 
thas recently attracted much attention from its size and 
beauty. It is said to have been grafted by a ‘‘ Boy” on a 
Sussex shoot, soon after it was planted in the genial soil of 
this moral and independent Borough. A _ particular account 
of this beautiful shrub has been sent to the Florist’s Society, 
at Manchester, for insertion in the next edition of Doctor 
Darwin’s ‘‘ Loves of the Plants.” 

















QUESTION OF POPULATION. 
I 


Phe Black Dwarf to “A.M.” against the Preventive System. 
SIR, 








Tam yet unable to agree with you in your conclusions, 
with regard to an over-population being the cause of the dis- 
tress which, undoubtedly, prevails amongst the lower classes ; 
or that the distress could be remoyed by diminishing the 
amount of the population. 

Neither dol concede the proposition, that to render men 
comfortable in their-circumstances, ig to enlist them in the 
cause of the reformation of abuses in Government. On the 
contrary, an almost universal experience has taught us thag 
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nothing short of an impossibility of bearing any longer with 
the pressure of despotism, has ever disposed the people to 
call forth their energies to put it down. To submit, while 
submission is possible, under any privations that can be 
borne, is the characteristic of the people of all States; and 
nothing would tend more to the perpetuity of a bad system, 
than the wisdom of leaving to the producer just enough to 
maintain him in a moderate degree of competence. Were 
the things that are called men as well treated and as well fed 
as favourite cattle, they would bear with occasional chas- 
tisement as patiently as the cattle. Do we find those wha 
are elevated in the scale of socicty at all the more indepen- 
dent because they have the means of being so? Are the rich 
the most ardent advocates of Reform? Are the middle 
classes the most persevering champions of liberty? Or ra- 
ther, must we not descend to what are insolently called the 
Jower orders, for zeal and consistency in political pursuits ? 
And is it borne ont by any experience, that even mechanics, 
when in the receipt of high wages, find the more “ leisure,™ 
or Inclination, on that account, to ** turn their attention te 
the abuses of Government,” {fs not rather the contrary the © 
fact. When labour can be obtained, and is well pajd for, i 
the workman generally inclined to instruct himself, and to 
improve his faculties? It was not my intention to limat the 
suischiefs of mis-goyernment, merely to the effects of ay 
over-taxation. That is only one of its baneful operations, 
and, by no means, the most considerable. 11s poison cirett- 
lates through every vein of the whole body polttic;—it ex- 
hausts unjustly what is produced; and it prevents prodac- 
tion from reaching to the extent it should be carried. What 
it takes from the labourer is much; but what it prevents him 
from acquiring is yet more. It cripples his exertions on the 
ene hand, and robs him of the result of them on another.— 
Fake away all.the restrictions which have been put upon the 
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freedom of productive labour, either to levy the rapacious 
wants of a bad system, or to ensure the means of exaction, 
and almosta new wo:ld would be opened to the productive 
classes. They would gain a scope which would render it, at 
all events, unnecessary to discuss the question of population 
for ages yet to come; and we might leave our descendants 
to lay on restrictions when they were nceded. They would 
no more concern us than does the population of the moon.— 
By a good system of equal representation, which should put 
into every man’s hands arms to defend his rights, the expence 
of a Government in this country would be so trivial as 
scarcely to be felt. The whole hast of its military and civil 
collectors might be dispensed with. Labour requires so little 
“of what it produces, as its recompense, that capital would ac- 
cumulate rapidly; and, by remaining in productive hands, 
would continue to improve. [tis capable of proof, that the 
produce of this country could be enercased, at least five- 
fold, including the cultivation of the wastes;—and, with 
these advantages, destroyed or prohibited by a bad system, 
it certainly appears to be shunning the great question, to talk 
of the redundancy of population, and the necessity of check- 
ing it. I should say, let it rather encrease until the physical 
strength of the people is called into action to enforce their 
sights. Sunk as Ireland is, it will be free and happy before 
England has thrown off the chains of the Boroughmongers. 
It may be a lamentable fact, but it is not the less true because 
it is to be regretted, that the possession of those means which 
should stimulate to exertion, has the practical effect of pro- 
ducing a perfect apathy. 

- T donot require the admission “ that the present rate of 
‘“ waces is such as would enable the labourer to live in 
‘comfort and happiness, but for the pressure of taxation ;” 
because Iam persuaded this is not the case. The regular 
operation of an aristocratic system has produced manifold. 
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ether evils, operating against labour, almost as strongly as 
the taxation. Laws made exclusively by the rich will be 
sure to favour the rich ; and to operate to the prejudice of the 
labourer, who has no protection, because he has no power. 
There are laws existing that forbid the poor man to puta 
price upon his own labour. There is no means of enabling 
the labourer to do this, but to put him in the actual. pos- 
session of his political rights, The attempt to counteract 
these evils by diminishing the population by any artificial 
yaeans is entirely chimerical. Put all the workmen into the 
reccipt of high wages, the great will o’the wisp of the anti- 
population writers, and you set them to tbe procreation of 
® greater number of chiidren—thus one age would be 
comfortable, upon their principles, in the receipt of high 
wages ; and the next would be miserable from the introduc- 
tion of the great number of human beings, arising out of the 
prosperity of their progenitors. It is not correct, with re= 
ference to this question, to say ‘ there is a certain quantity 
of.employment.” The quantity of ii sas is unlimited. 
It is true, thatthe demand of a given market may be ascer- 
tained in afew articles of Kil! echt but until the earth 
hias been brought into such a state of cultivation, as to be 
eapable of yielding no greater quantity of food for human 
beings, the quantity of employment is not limited. But 
here comes in a bad system of government, and says—*“ that 
‘¢ waste Jand shall not be cultivated. It isthe property of 
«< some great man whose father came in with the conqueror ; 
‘‘ and it is -his pleasure that it should remain a waste!” If the 
agricultural population were extended, the home market for 
manufactures would encrease, if at the same time the pro- 


lec d to live upon t the mroduce, and exchange 


ducers were enab : 
ihe superfluity for the supply of other wants, I have scen 
men and women without stockings in this great manufac- 
turing country, which furnishes stockings to all quarters of 


No. 23, Vol. XI. 
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the world. Enable or rather permit such beings to raise a 
superfluily of food, and they would support weavers to: 
obtain stockings. If every one in these islands alone were 
as well clothed as they could wish to be, the home consump- 
tion would be ten times as extensive as itis. And if they 
were as profitably employed upon the land as they might be, 
they would be the best customers-of the manufacturer, In 
an old country, there could be no reduction in the popula- 
tion which could affect the demand for labour, generally. 
Those who were in affluent circumstances would have fami- 
lies from choice; and those who were not, from an indif- 
ference as to who should support their progeny when they 
could not. <A nation of philosophers might order these 
matters differently ; but the multitude will never be philo- 
sophical; and in this instance I do not wish them to be so. 

The labourer has, perhaps, little or nothing to do with the: 
question; for it is not the labourer only that multiplies the 
eandidates for labour. Mr. T. Courtenay has made the state 
2 present of some ten children;. and Mr. Canning made his 
labours inthis way the ground of an application for an en- 
crease of his salary. Mr. Brougham says, that for a la- 
bourer tomarry, and not be able to keep his progeny, is as 
bad as for a mam to go into a shop and order goods for which 
he was unableto pay. But Mr. Brougham did not tell Mr. 
Couitenay this; nor would it ever be told to men of gentle 
blood ; it is only those who are poor, who are recommended 
to abstinence. Aclass almost as numerous, namely, those 
who may become so, are never taken into the calculation. 

I by no means limit the amendment of a bad system to the 
taking off the taxation. If there were not a single shilling 
Jevied in taxes, the labourer might be reduced as low as he is 
at present, with fifty millions upon his back. The system 
enables the capitalist to drive the mechanic down to the very 
verge of the lowest rates necessary for existence; and some 
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men have gone so far as to contend that this is necessary ; 
because men who have high wages will not do so much work 
as when they are low. There is sometimes a scarcity of slaves 
in the West Indics; but does this demand for their labour 
better their condition? On the contrary, they are harder 
worked ; and though they may fetch a better price in. the 
market, and are thus encreased in value to their masters, they 
are not of any more value to themselves. It will be said our 
labourers are not siaves; but I can scarcely see the differ- 
ence. Labourers are at the mercy of their cmployefs ‘in all 
eases where they have no other resources than Jabour. A 
combination of employers may reduce prices to the lowest 
ratio, with the aid of the parish officers. ‘The one has only 
to stay his operations for a period, which he can chuse him- 
self; and the other to refuse to assist the Jabourer against 
the extortion upon his skill or toil, and he must of necessity 
submit; and when circumstances favour the labourer by an 
inundation of business, and he endeavours to compel his em- 
ployer to give better prices, he is sent to prison for a canspz- 
racy ! 

It has been said that governments have but little share in 
producing the happiness or misery of the people; and Gold- 
smith, though a very accurate observer in general, and cer- 
tainly not incdined to favour oppression, has fallen into the 
same error, when he writes — 


“ Alas! ofall the ills the human race endure, 
liow few that Kings or laws can make or cure!” 


I have no doubt that bad government is the Pandora’s box 
from which all mischiefs flow. Good government is cer- 
tainly not the end of all human actions; but it ought to be 
the principal means employed to produce happiness, which 
should be the end of all actions. You say you would 
be satisfied if the people could be made comfortable under 
a bad system; and while no discomfort is actually felt, you 
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seem to infer that it ought not to be feared, no matter how 
certain to result froma bad system. Your ‘ comfort” seems 
to me to be something like the comfort of a dripping wretch 
who lays down to repose on the ‘‘ comfortable” warmth of a 
brick-kiln. Fora littke while, he is extremely ‘‘ comfort- 
able.” The warmth exhilirates his spirits; and he thinks all 


will be well with him presently. 
able ;” 


He grows more ** comfort- 
and at last becomes drowsy—falls asleep, and wakes 


no more! He has died in his comfort; and inasmuch as a 
quiet easy death is better than the turmoil of life, he has 
‘made the better bargain in exchanging life for death, - 

It remains to be shewn that, until men are wedl fed, they 
cannot be well instructed. Shakspear says— 


t 
*¢ Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits.” 


Nor shall I acknowledge that merely to diminish the numbers 
of the people would make them a jot more comfortable. I 
do not see how the misery of Ireland could be diminished, 
except in extent with reference to numbers, if a pestilence 
were to sweep away one half of the population. The system 
which has prevented the landholder from paying for the due 
cultivation of the land would still remain. The diminution 
of the labourers would not empower the landholder to employ 
the remainder. There would be less to be miserable; but 
their misery would beas extreme. You say, ‘ look at North 
America.” Ido, and I see agood government leaving labour 
free to reap its own reward. Isee an extent of territory to 
people, which bids me not despair of food foran hundred-fold 
the number of candidates for existence. Nor does Nova Scotia 
form an exception. The government of Nova Scotia is bad 
in principle; but it has net yet reached the extent of mis- 
chief in practice which may one day come into contact with 
the existence of the population. There is yet scope to escape 
from its pressure; but it is not because there is a deficiency 
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of labourers with reference to the wants of the capitalist. It 
is because the labourer can chuse whether he will work for 
Inmself, or foran employer. The reasoning is not in point. 
That which refers to the South of France, and to the Austrian 
States, comes nearer to the matter; but itis confessed that they 
are ina state of “* great mental degradation,” although ‘ po- 
pulation is regulated.” This is conclusive, as the want of a mo- 
ral and political effect. The landholder and the master manu- 
facturer, you say, have beth an interest in over-poputation. 
I think not. What does Dennis Browne say of Ireland? He 
could spare two millions out of seven, and grind the remainder 
as effectually. Aye, orthree, or four millions. He would 
then have no cats to keep who did not catch mice. It isin 
the power of the rich to check population when they please, 
toa great extent. ‘They do so, by many artifices, because 
they see that when there are more than are wanted to do their 
work, (and they are always sure of enough) they have them to 
maintain; and although they contrive to maintain them upon 
less thana moderately fed cat would require, it is somuch 
thrownaway. Dennis Browne wanted to save the fuod of 
tavo millions annually ; which at a pound per annum for each, 
would be a saving of two millions annually to the landholders. 
Kivery parish would be glad to get rid of its pauper incum- 
brances; and could this be effected in England, some five or 
six millions would be saved to the richer classes. The land- 
holder, then, does not require an over population, nor the 
manufacturer either; though the latter is the more indifferent 
about the matter, as he takes advantage of the abundance of 
Jabourers when his work requires it, and throws them off for 
the landowners to keep when they are unfit for his service. 
That they have both an interestin keeping. the labouring 
classes ‘‘ina state of abject poverty,” is too true; but they 
have more than an interest in this. A bad system gives them 
the power to effect it; and until the system be reformed, the 
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remedy is hopeless... If there were any means that could be 
devised to enable the labourer to compete with his employer 
upon equal terms, no doubt the rich clergy and the rich laity 
would rail at it as highly seditious, malicious, and scandalous. 
That they will not trouble themselves about any schemes to 
check population, knowing them to be ineffectual and chimeri- 
cal. Iam not apt to startle at the ordinary cant about violating 
the laws of nature; but lam ready to confess that in the re- 
-medy proposed, I see a tendency to moral evils of the most ag- 
gravated description. Men should keep as far as possible from 
the temptation to commit any crime. The line cannot be too 
broad between vice and virtue. Those who should familiarise 
themselves with the remedy proposed, might pass from pre- 
vention to destruction—from the dread of having too many 
future competitors to the annihilation of present rivals. When 
Malthus contends that the children of those who cannot pro’ 
vide for them have no right to subsistence, how far is he from 
the commendation of cxfanticide! He only avoids to speak 
out ameaning at which he knows humanity would revolt. It 
is dangerous tomeddle too closely with certain questions, Ex- 
pedience oftenlooks so much like justice in the eyes of the 
interested, that mistakes are easily made. Butler telis a curi- 
ous story of certain early settlers in America, who had but 
one shoemaker amongst them; and this fellow had killed an 
Indian in a quarrel. The tribe to which the Indian belonged, 
demanded satisfaction, and would be content with nothing 
short of life for life. ‘To lose a man would have been incon- 
venient to the settlers; but the loss of their only shoemaker 
was to be avoided if possible. They were not strong enough 
to resist the claim—some atonement mustbe made: so to 
‘save the shoemaker— 


s¢ and yet to do 

“The Indian Hogan-mogan too 
*‘Inmipartial justice, in his stead did 

** Thang an old weaver who was bed-sid.”’ 
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Ti is precisely the same principle of expediency which in- 
‘duces Malthus to wish to get rid of thechildren of the poor, 
and of the poor themselves, except just what number may be 
requisite for the production ofsubsistence fortherich. He 
perceived well enough that the strength of the labourers lay in 
their numbers; and that their greatest securtiy against being 
converted into mere slaves was the dreud of their discontent. 
He saw the middling classes, and all who could scrape toge= 
ther anything that resembled the means of adequate subsist- 
ence, were quiet, loyal, priest-ridden, and state-ridden beings. 
“Oh, oh! (said he) thisis the ground-work of sedition, is it? 
“Weil then, let ws have no more labourers than we want, and 
“‘we shall have no more than we can easily keep. Let-us 
‘* proclaim that the mere Jabourer has no right to burthern us 
‘“‘ with his offsprmg! ‘Let us denounce starvation to the pro- 
“‘oeny of all those whom it does not suit us toemploy! This 
‘*is the way to thin the population, to keep down discontent, 
“(to diminish the number of those whom we fear, and 
** to enjoy the full reward of our phelosophy?” It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Malthus did not secretly reason to 
himself in this manner; from the very heartless style of 
his general reasoning; but it must be confessed, that 
better men have adopted his conclusions. There is some- 
thing alarming in the idea that there may be a real want of 
food; but City feasts and Royal banquets must be obsolete 
before I shall be infected with any dread of this result. I 
see the general table sufficiently spread; and I wish all who 
are forcibly excluded from the feast, would try their strength 
with those who would shut them out. 1 cannot listen to the 
argument of an excess of population, when 1 see, so fre- 
quently, one man devouring or wasting as much as would 
content ahundred. Nor is it an answer to this, to say that by 
diminishing the number of mouths there would be more food, 
—and that by diminishing the number of hands there would 
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be more labour. There is rootn for more profitable exertion 
than all the labour in the world could supply; but the Ja: 
bourer will ever toil in vain, as far as his own happiness is 
concerned, whether the number of the toitcrs be more or less, 
while the genius of mis-goveriment stands by, and takes 
more than a hundred can produce to maintain one. No la- 
bour was ever dong profitable td the labourer in this country. 
All sorts of Jabour, at the samé period, cannot be so; parti- 
cularly in manufactures, the demand for which is influenced 
by fashion; and the labourers must cat cr starve as fashion 
pleases. When a trade is supposed to be profitable a rush 1s 
made, on the part of the rising population, to partake of its 
advantages. ‘This destroys them. Another is rising, and 
the crowd turns in that dircetion. No caution, on the part of 
the mere labourers, can prevent this, because it is not from 
the class of labourers alone that the labourers proceed. This 
isa point to which you have not at all referred; and, on 
closer examination, you will find thatyour “ preventive sys- 
icm” would be utterly unavailing, even in checking popula- 
tion; while I am sadly apprehensive it would have othicr 
Inost taischievous effects, 

Your pretty simile of its being a violation of alaw of na- 
tute te hold up an umbrella, is not quite conclusive. In this 
case no law of nature is violated, or impugned. I am no 
party to the operation of the law, and I cannot violate it. 
The law is that rain should descend; and I only avoid its 
descending upon my own head. But there is besides a great 
difference between different Zaivs of nature. You do net 
mean to say that Ihave an equal right to hold up an umbrella, 
and to procure abortion, or to kill a fellow creature. Sod 
there are many things which may, and otliers that must be 
left to Providence ; while others are left entirely to the ex- 
ertions of the individual. Look at the consequences of a 
literal adaptation of your last sentence, relative to “ the waste 
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Ht useless consumption of food.” If the best and most expe- 
ditious means of preventing this wasfe and useless consumption 
vere adopted, what would become of thousands and tens of 
thousands in allclasses.” The scythe of extermination woald 
mow down millions; but the greater proportion would not be 
found among the labouring classes. 

You have avoided the discussion of the question, whether 
population has ever pressed against the means of existence; 
and yet this is the ont y ground upon which your arguments 
in favour of checking the population can be maintained, I 
must therefore request your attention to this point, and not 
10 the consequences whieh may conditionally arise out of it. 
If, as I believe, food enough for all who may exist can be 
produced, then there is no necessity for cheeking population. 
The reason of the case is to instruct the population how to get 
their due share; and this, as itseems to me, is by encreasing 
their numbers; so that those wko do not labour may fear 
to outrage those who do. ‘The greater consideration I bestow 
upon the proposal to check population by any artificial means, 
the more repugnant to my feelings it becomes ; and as 
nothing but the most imperious necessity, and that necessity 
the absolute want of food, could induce me to consider it for 
a moment without that repugnance—the incapacity of the 
earth to furnish food for all who may inhabit its bosom 
during the period I can expect to live, must be demon- 
strated in the first instance, as the preliminary to all future 
discussion on this subject. ‘To other times, and to other per- 
sons, I leave the business of settling what shall be done, when 
the encrease of mankind in the geometrical ratio shall have 
produced more beings than can be furnished with food; but 
while individuals can be maintained at ‘one penny per day, 
i see no reasonwhatever to be alarmed upon this head. 

J remain, &e. 


Ji LDLACK DWARF. 
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be more labour. There is root for more profitable exertion 
than all the labour in the world could supply; but the Ja: 
bourer will ever toil in vain, as far as his own happiness is 
concerned, whether the number of the toiters be more or less, 
while the genius of mis-goverament stands by, and takes 
more than a hundred can produce to maintain one. No la- 
bour was ever dong profitable to the labourer in this country. 
All sorts of labour, at the samé period, cannot be so; parti- 
cularly in manufactures, the demand for which is influenced 
by fashion; and the labourers must cat cr starve as fashion 
pleases. When a trade is supposed to be profitable a rush 1s 
made, on the part of the rising population, to partake of its 
advantages. This destroys tiem. Another is rising, and 
the crowd turns in that direction. No caution, on the part of 
the mere labourers, can prevent this, because it is not from 
the class of labourers alone that the labourers proceed. This 
isa point to which you have not at all referred; and, on 
closer examination, you will find thatyour “ preventive sys- 
tcm” would be utterly unavailing, even in checking popula- 
tion; while IT am sadly apprehensive it would have otlicr 
inost tischievous effects. 

Your pretty simile of its being a violation of alaw of na- 
ture te hold up an umbrella, is not quite conclusive. In this 
case no law of nature is violated, or impugned. I am no 
party to the operation of the law, and I cannot violate it. 
The law is that rain should descend; and I only avoid its 
descending upon my own head. Lut there is besides a great 
difference between different Zaivs of nature. You do net 
mean to say that Ihave an equal right to hold up an umbrella, 
and to procure abortion, or to kill a fellow creature. So 
there are many things which may, and otliers that must be 
left to Providence ; while others are left entirely to the ex- 
ertions of the individual. Look at the consequences of a 
literal adaptation of your last sentence, relative to “ the waste 
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Ht useless consumption of food.” If the best and most expe- 
ditious means of preventing this wasle and useless consumption 
were adopted, what would become of thousands and tens of 
thousands in allclasses.” The scythe of extermination would 
mow down millions; but the greater proportion would not be 
found among the labouring classes. 

You have avoided the discussion of the question, whether 
population has ever pressed against the means of existence ; 
and yet this is the ony ground upon which your arguments 
in favour of checking the population can be maintained. I 
must therefore request your attention to this point, and not 
to the consequences whieh may conditionally arise out of it. 
If, as I believe, food enough for all who may exist can be 
produced, then there is no necessity for checking population. 
The reason of the case is to instruct the population how to get 
their due share; and this, as itseems to me, is by encreasing 
their numbers; so that those who do not labour may fear 
to outrage those who do. ‘The greater consideration | bestow 
upon the proposal to check population by any artificial means, 
the more repugnant to my feelings it becomes; and as 
nothing but the most imperious necessity, and that necessity 
the absolute want of food, could induce me to consider it for 
a moment without that repugnance—the incapacity of the 
earth to furnish food for all who may inhabit its bosom 
during the period I can expect to live, must be demon- 
strated in the first instance, as the preliminary to all future 
discussion on this subject. ‘To other times, and to other per- 
sons, I leave the business of settling what shall be done, when 
the encrease of mankind in the geometrical ratio shall have 
produced more beings than can be furnished with food; dut 
while individuals can be maintained atone penny per day, 
i see no reasonwhatever to be alarmed upon this head. 

J remain, &e. 
Till LDLACK DWARF. 
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RELIGIOUS FORBEARANCE. 


-- eR 
& WORD TO THE PEOPLE OF EVINBURCH, BY THE BLACH 


DWARF. 


pe — 
We just mentioned in our last, that a Society, in the capi- 


tal of Scotland, called the ‘‘ Edinburgh Freethinkers Zete- 
tie Society,” had made a proposal, through its President, for 
a union between that body and the Church of Scotland.— 
There is both novelty, importance, and good sense in this. 
Fhe address is founded on the following basts :—*“ We differ 
«on some points, but we agree on many others. The points 
* upon which we differ are matters which cannot be submit- 
ted to the test of what all would agree to be conclusive 
‘¢ evidence; and, therefore, that difference must exist, be- 
** cause we cannot all sec the subjects in dispute through the 


o 
“ same medium; and, of course, not in the same light.— 


“ The points upon which we agree are those in which the 
* evidence is demonstrative to all, whichis a proof that we 
“ should also agree in receiving or rejecting the other, if we 
“ could have the same means of deciding. Besides, the 
** points upon which we differ are not of so much (if of any} 
** mmportance, with regard to our living wpon earth, however 
“ they may affect our spiritual welfare hereafter. So that 
“ this difference ought not to create any hostility between us 
* here, as each must answer for himseif before another tri- 
** bunal; and it is no very good reason why a poor creature 
** should be tormented here, if it were certain that he should 
“be tormented hereafter. Let us, then, believe of each 
‘¢ other, that where we differ we differ conscientiously; and 
“ make our agreement, and not our diiference, the basis of 
66 


our earthly intercourse.” Nothing can be more Nberal or 


more just than this; and we are truly glad that this national 


‘ : F _ Re I 
appeal has been made on the part of the Freethinkers: be- 
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cause we are afraid there has been a forgetfulness, recently, 
on the part of the Deists, that it is as much persecution 
to torment a man to abandon the belief in revelation, as 
it is to torment a man who may happen to question it. 
As to the merits or demerits of any theological opinion, 
I have never meddled with them, because I feel that they 
are not interwoven to any great extent with the question 
of political rights. State religions are assuredly poli- 
tical grievances; but this does not arise from the te- 
nets of the creed, but the political bias of the priests, 
who are not so much ministers of religion, as con- 
venient instruments of temporal interests and ambition. I 
know that the Morning Chronicle, and even higher authorities, 
consider the Catholic religion as unfitting the mind for the 
appreciation, enjoyment, or defence of political liberty :—and 
1 know that Catholic countries offer them strong proofs that 
those who profess the Catholic religion are so unfitted :— 
but oncloser enquiry they will find that it is not the relizion, 
but the prostitution and abuse of the creed by its ministers 
that produces the effect. In North America, the Catholic 
religion neither creates tyrants, nor makes slaves. Divested 
of its temporalities, neither persecuted, nor permitted to 
persecute, the Catholic creed leaves its votaries as warm 
friends to the welfare and freedom of the human race, as the 
most benevolent of the Protestant churches. I should 
therefore say to all parties, “agree to differ, where dif- 
‘‘ ferences are unavoidable; and give each other the right 
‘hand of honest fellowship upon those on which you can 
“agree.” Why should men quarrel about the colours of a 
mote, when they can agree about the figure of a world, 
? 


andthe harmony of a sphere ? 


S} In the spiritof these remarks, 
is the address written which has occasioned them; and the 
Brack Dwarr recommends an attentive perusal of itto the 


roinkens of Edinburgh; whether they pride themselves 
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upon thinking with the world or against it; and to induce 
them to bestow a little attention upon an important subject, 
a few extracts are subjoincd. 


“If we are sincerely desirous to know the correctness of 
our Own opinions, it will be requisite for us tosubmit them to 
another standard. Because, even the advantages which we 
may be proud of, may justly appear, in the eyes of others, to 
have an opposite tendency. Vor instante, the very circum- 
Stance of opinions requiring the aid of temporal power for 
their support, may be the means of creating suspicion in the 
minds of reflecting men, that such Opinions are not wholly 
free from inconsistency and error.” 


“We have seen that Truth has been, uniformly, far more 
thana match for Error, even while the latter has had many 
artificial advantages.—I hold it, only justice, to both sides, 
that each should have fair play. My conviction, of the supe- 
riority of Trath, isso strong that Iam willing to say,—if Error 
can prevail over Truth, while both have equal advantages, 
then let Error enjoy the Victory, when it is able to gain it.’ 


“‘The Scriptures assure us, ‘ that he that believeth not shall 
‘be damned,’ meaning of course, that he’ who believeth 
not the Vruth, or rather, he who believeth Error, shall be 
damned,—that is, condemned to suffer misery. 1 appeal to 
your own experience, for the Truth of this text.—The rank- 
ling which you will feel, while your mind is under the influ- 
ence of this crroneous notion, may, perhaps, lead you to exe 
pect relief from the infliction ‘of torture upon my body. The 
same cause has often produced the same eltcct,--and, in 
Spain, they seek relief from the disease of Ienorance, by 
inflicting torture on those who disturb their faith in Error,” 


“We refuse our assent ONLY TO THE DOGMAS of 
your creed, and we refuse our assent solely because we be- 
lieve that these dogmas are at variance with the unchangeable 
Jaws which govern our nature; but we cordially join you In 
receiving every thing as truth, which is profitable for doctrine, 
for correction, ov for instruction in righteousness.” 


Nore.—The Black Dwarf will very soon calli the attention of his 


Edinburgh readers, to the Black Giant, Warlo Thrumbo, who struts 
wbout inthe dark under the shelter of Mr. Blackwood. 
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PROTESTANT CONDEMNATION OF HERETICS. 
i 
We have inserted a pointed letter of Sir C. Wolseley’s, 
on the very amiable spirit of Protestantism, ‘‘ as by law es- 
tablished,” which consigns all the Catholic world to unqua- 
lified and eternal perdition.’ We now insert an epistle from 


another pen, on the same subject. It will be found to repay 
a perusal, 


To the Editor. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest Sir Charles Wolse- 
ley’s letter inserted in your last paper, and [have no doubt 
that the important considerations contained in it, will brin 
it under the cye of every reflecting man in the kingdom. 
What, Sir, will intelligent foreigners say on perusing it? 
Will they subseribe to the loudly vaunted boast, that we 
are the most thinking and the most enlightened people in 
the Universe ? Let us contrast for a moment France 
under the supposed despotism of a Catholic Beurbon, with 
Aingland governed by an intelligent protestant legislature, 
—In the former, the religion of the Sovereign is the con- 
scientious creed of 29 out of 30 of the population—in Eng- 
Jand not one-fourth of the ,eople believe in the Thirty- 
nine articles of the State doctrines; and at least one-third 
of the Empire publicly profess the Catholic Religion.—Now 
in France, which we affect to think is engulphed in a degrad- 
ing bigotry, a member of Parliament has no test whatever 
proposed to hima, but this,—‘‘ I swear to bear allegiance to 
the King, to be true to the Constitution, and to do my duty 
asa good representative of the people.” In England no 
member can take his seat till after he has sworn—what do 
you think ?—that he will faithfully discharge his duty to his 
Constituents ?—Oh, no;—the wise people of this enlightened 
nation, exact no promise whatever of his fidelity to them (bis 
employers) but content themselves with requiring him to call 
God to witness, first, that he will be faithful to. the King, 
{who can do nowrong); secondly, that the King ts (since 
the Revolution in some zxegatiwe way) head of a Church; 
(which three-fourths of the people do not carea rush for); and 
thirdly, that all men, who conscientiously interpret those 
sour mysticud words, “ this is my body,” in the way catled 
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transubstantiation, are IpoLaTERs; and, consequently, if 
St. John tell the truth (Rev. 21), shall be for ever paunep 
tn the pool of hell fire!!! And these most extraordinary 
oaths are said to. be the very bulwark and foundation of our 
glorious Constitution; and are by Jaw required to be taken, 
m their pla and literal sense, by every man in the exercise 
of any axthority, civil or ecclesiastical, from the Arch- 
bishop to the beadle, and fromthe prime minister to the hang- 
man. Good heavens! is it for a nation so miserably pries¢- 
ridden asto glory in such manifest and awful absurdity as 
this is, to boast of its superlative wisdom and speak. with 
contempt of other nations, none of whom, not even the very 
Turks, have ever made refigion a test of civil duty? It is 
calculated that there are 195 millions of Christians in the 
Universe; of these 165 millions, that is to say about three- 
fourths, believe in this very interpretation of Scripture, called 
Transubstantiation; and we piousdy thus damn them all by 
wholesale, including, as Sir Charles Wolseley justly remarks, 
all our own forefathers previous to the Reformation! Amia- 
ble Philanthropy! 


But, Sir, supposing that this English system of exclusive 
salvation were as indubitably true as it is monstrous, Task, in 
the name of common sense, what has it to do with a citizen’s 
capacity for public trust? Would any man in his senses, 
upon ’change, give either you or me, one sixpence more or 
Jess credit, for a declaration of our faith in, or contempt of, 
such abstract fanaticism? What security, then, can the State 
find in such nonsense, as a criterion to judge of the fitness of 
men for public office ? 


This wonderful system originated, and could only have 
originated, in that moment of national delitium, when (that, 
now universally admitted, notorious villian) 72fus Oates, had, 
by the active agency of a faction, so completely infatuated 
the nation, that, as Mr. Fox unequivocally stated—nobles, 
judges, and people only scemed to strive to shew which 
conld go greatest lengths in taking leave of their senses. 
But surely in this enlightened age, it is high time to think of 
taking steps for the recovery of our national character, anc 
for the relief of our own consciences from this system of men- 
tal degradation—for by a singular fatality these oaths, which 
were originally aimed against the Catholics, have by their 
noble abstinence from all office, under such conditions, be- 
come in reality only a stumbling block to protes‘ané cone 
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ecience, since it is by protestants and by protestarts only 
that they are taken ; and this, too, in the manifest contradic- 
tion to the very first principle of protestantism, viz., that 
every man has a right to think for himself, and censequently 
no right to heap damnation upon his neighbour. Let us not 
judee lect we be judged. Almighty God may be trusted with 
the vindication of his own honour, without cur presumptuous 
interference in the conscientious scruples of other men, 

We stare with astonish ment at the apparent apathy of the 
Spaniards and other Catholic people in neglecting to profit b: 
our assistance to ameliorate their Constitutions. But, Sir, the 

Catholic clergy of those nations are not idiots, and never will 
eease to have the most powerful effect in stirring up their 
flocks to reject all our philanthropy, as long as we leave them 
each an unanswerable argument to work upon as these Test 
oaths evidently must be. ‘They will never cease tosay, and 
with great plauus:bility too, that it is impossible the Enelish- 
men of any parly really mean well to these Catholic people, 
as long as they, one and all, either willing gly or heedlessly, it 
matters little which, thus consign them wholesale to perdition. 
Let us then, Sir, sued ourselves to recover our character as 
conscientious christians among the nations of Europe. 

Ihave little hope of success with the State Doctors of ex- 
clusive salvation, but I do calculate much upon the consistency 
and charity of the Ministers of the great body of Dissenters; 

and I conjure them by every feeling as Christians, Protestants, 
and men of honour, never to cease recommending to their 
flocks a general petition to this next Session of Parliament, 
for a 2 total repeal of these barbarous statutes ofa disgraceful 

epoch. It isa matter of protestané conscience, and as such 
should be ever considered; for no man, be he ‘who he may, 

ean at present, dy faw, hold any office but at this expense of 
conscience. I need not add another word, I hope, to mer 
calling themselves conscientious Protestants. 


CHRISTIANUS. 











RIEGO! 
Istineton, 24th Nov. 1823. 
Dear Sir, 
¥ think it is incumbent upon all true Patriots and Friends 
of Humanity not to rest dormant, but to assemble together 
io send forth tothe world that fiery indignation which the sa- 
crilegious murder of the brave Kisco descrres. 
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Shall history tell our posterity that Englishmen—that 
Great Britain—when an heroic patriot—a brave defender 
and promoter of the rights and liberties of mankind—was, 
by despotic power, cowardly and cruelly immolated—stood 
tamely by, witnessed the horrid deed, and had not evencou- 
rage enough todamn the crime? No! Envglishmen will 
not thus disgrace the historic page. 

Wherever the leading advocates of Patriotism, Justice, 
and Humanity assemble, there they will crowd; and, against 
ail who have proved enemies to those principles, will, with 
one re-echoing voice, rend the air with indignation. 

Leta public meeting be announced for this express pur- 
pose, that Englishmen may not neglect a duty they are se. 
riously bound to perform. ee 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Weare much obliged to R. T. of Stockton-upon-Tees, for his ad- 
vice. We assure him we are quiic satisfied with the “ Birmingham 


9 


job ;”’ and only wish our most gracious sovereign, and his most pre- 
cious advisers, had not thought it so imporiant a matier as to issue a 
proclamation denouncing it as “little short of high treason.’’ We 
would have had all the unrepreseated towns fully represenied hy this 
period. As to the letter he alludes te, we have reason to know that we 
have put an end to a very nusclievous practice that was getting into 
fashion. Our correspondent mistakes about the whisker-man. He 
was as impoicat as silly. It was not in his power to execuie his ine 
tention ; andhe will not fall into the error of repeating his visit. The 
arrangement we promised will be carried into effect in the ensuing 
volume of the Dwarf. We assure R. T. we are, by no means, dis- 
posed to be offended with an honest freedom. 

Our correspondent who calls for a public meeting, to rescue thie 
memory of the brave Ricgo from oblivion, is informed, that measures 
are taking to procure an adequaie expression of public feeling in his 
behalf. 

We have received the “ Essay on Popuiation,’’ signed, ‘A friend 
to the lower classes ;"’ but this week, it is our tern. We are not 
so likely to be converted as the writer seems to think; but certainly 
no fear whatever should induce us to acknowledge a conviction when 
it was felt, 
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